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Stateiaent of the Problem 

Participation In adult education activities has long been a concern 
of adult education practitioners and researchers. In recent years 9 
much research has been conducted to assess the relationship between 
occupational and socioeconomic attributes and adult education partici- 
pation. In general, this research literature has in common (l) a 
strong identification with adult education activities that are planned 
and organized by institutions rather than learners; (2) a tendency to 
ignore on-the-job learning, and (3) a tendency to emphasize the uni- 
dlrectionality of the relationship between occui>ational status and adult 
education participation, i.e., an apparent unconcern for the influence 
of adult learning attributes on subsequent occupational functioning. 
In contrast to the bulk of previous research on adult education partici- 
.pation, this study addresses the effect that both participation in 
broadly defined adult ©iucation activities and learning experiences 
gained in the course of employment have on subi^equent occupational 
performance. Specifically, the central problem addressed by this study 
can be summed up by the following questions i (l) How does participation 
by adults in broadly defined educational activities affect their sub- 
sequent occupational achievement? (2) How do work experiences affect 
their performnce of subsequent job related behaviors? 

In the first section of this paper, the pertinent research will 
be reviewed in connection with the two questions specified in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. In the second section tha particular propositions 
guiding the present study and the methodology utilized will then be 
describedo The results of the analysis will be reported in the third 
sectiono The final sections report the study's conclusions^ suggestions 
for further study p and po3 '.cy implications 0 



Review of the Pertinent Literature 

In two nationwide studies of adult education %J ^ researchers 
noted that different participation rates and motivations for such 
participation reflected differences in socioecaiomic status. In a 
Berkeley, CaJLif ornia study of adult males 2/, Lcmdon observed an 
under-representation of lower class men in institutionally-sponsored 
adult education activities due to less awareness of their existence or 
location and less ability to afford expenses of participation than 
middle class men. When i^he definition of adult education activities was 
extended to Include "information-seeking behaviors," Rees and Paisley 2j 
discovered that occupation comprised one of the most powerful pr-^dic- 
tors of participation in most kinds of activity. When Tough 4/ looked 
beyOTd institutionally-sponsored adult education programs to Investigate 
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••self-planned learning'^ as well as participation in activities planned 
by others, he discovered that many niore adults were actively learning 
than had been supposed heretofore^ Generally consistent with findings 
z^eported by others, his comparative data yielded differences in the fre- 
quency and nature of ••learning projects" according to occupational 
status differences. Notwithstanding the importance of these studies 
in documenting the influence of selected occupational cliaracteristics 
or behaviors on participation in adult education activities, they offer 
little to our understanding of the possible effects that adult education 
participation might have on subsequent occupational performance. 
The limit of these researchers' interest in occupatiomi"' character- 
istics is c(»iflned to their predict iveness of distinctive participa- 
tion rates or learning patterns rather than as variables dependent upon 
the independent effects of learningo 

A review of the pertinent literature yielded only two studies 
conducted to assess the relationship between adult learning attributes 
and subsequent occupational performance. Devising a scale of job 
related learning activities analogous to the Litchfield Leisure Time 
Activities Scale Jj/, Gopeland 6/ used it to predict the organizational 
effectiveness of extension agents. Those who were more active learners 
tended to be viewed either by themselves or supervisors as being success- 
ful in their work. Focusing on a specific aspect of , occupational be- 
havior — movement from one occupational positiopi to another — Devlin 2/ 
compared occupational mobility patterns exhibited by participants of 
a suburbain cOTimunity college continuing education program during the 
previous decade with those of an equivalent group of '•non-participants o** 
On the basis of such a comparison, he was able to demonstrate that, 
regEirdless of the initial occupational status, those who had enrolled 
in |Continuing education courses experienced rates of occupational 
nobility ^riiich exceeded those of the non-participants. With the ex- 
ception of these two studies^ the manifold effects of participation 
in various educational activities on occupational performance remains 
a largely unexplored area of researcho 

The second problem of central ccaicern to this present study >jas 
described by the question about the Influence of work experience on 
subsequent job performance. The question could be paraphrased to reads 
Can on-the-job training or experience influence job-related behaviors 
in ways similar to adult education participation? Perhaps the proposi- 
tion implied by this question mB.y be best stated in the wards of 
Harbison and Myers who wrote 8 

The accumulation of human capital Eiay start with formal education^ 
but it does not end there. It is a continuous p lifetime process p 
and the knowledge and skills acquired during employment are often 



Suggesting general agreement with the above statement, London 
has written, ••There is substantial evidence that most m anager ialp 
technical and craft skills are developed on the job more effectively 
than In formal educational Institutions. •• 2/ Unfortunately, London 
never identified any of the ••substantial evidence. •• Support for this 
position, nevertheless, has been suggested by researchers of on-the-job 
learning experiences of small businessmen and industrial machinists. 
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In a study of sole proprietors of 78 Infant small businesses 
during the first two years, Mayer and Goldstein lO/ conceptualized 
occupational experience in terms of two distinct dimensions* (l) 
occupational , defined as simply experience obtained in the same or 
similar line as the business begun by the respondent^ and (2) management s 
defined as experience as an administrator of a business • The authors 
further explained 

o 0. 0 that work experience as an employee does not provide the 
knoHhow needed to operate a business as proven by the fact that 
most of the owners in the sample ^o relied exclt«ively on skills 
acquired by prior employment failed. By contrast, those with 
previous work experience who survived also had managerial skills p 
often, but not always, acquired through previous business ownership 
0 0 0 Prior experience as a business owner and particular experi- 
ence as an owner in the same line of business was directly related 
to survival and success. © 0 li/ 

The importance of occuj^tipnal experience to the performance of 
behaviors facilitating survival of the business was also noted by 
Harris and Somerset in thei;c study of Nigerian businessmen. ^2/ 
They observed that if the business was to suirvive, specialized business 
skills must be learned. The individuals in their study seldom acquire 
their skills through the formal education structures^ - More frequently 
they gained their skills in the course of workings on the job especially 
oanagement experience — either prior to or followihg initiation of the 
enterprise currently being managed. 

With a focus different from these studies of businessmen, Luk^iski 
JQ/, utilizing a sample of 1,080 machinists' in the industrial center 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, examined the relation between work experience 
vis-i-vis formal education and training an sources of learning and as 
possible determinants of the "present work situation," Hark experienceg 
4s well as formal academic education^ was found to be associated with 
more rapid attainment of occupational skill. Persons with either higher 
levels of formal educational attainment or higher levels of relevant 
job experience reported shorter time periods between job entry and job 
mastery as industrial machinists. In determining the relative impact 
of different learning activities, i,e,, formal education, training, 
and work experience on wages per hour, only work experience was demon- 
strated to be significant. The significance of the Lukomski study 
lies in its documentation of the ccaitribution of previous work experience 
to current occupational functioning. While the restricti<m of the 
scope of off-the-job learning to institutionally-sponsored courses and 
programs appears appropriate with reference to the highly specific 
technical skills of machinists, the extent to ^diich these findings 
Eay be generalized to other occupations is nevertheless limited. 

Other researchers have shown that not only the conditions of 
Tjhat Lukofiski refers to as the "present work situation" change as a 
result of certain kinds of work experiencec but the social psycholc^ical 
erientations are also subject to change. On the basis of 6,000 inter- 
views In six developing countries, Inkeles and Smith lit/ i^eported that 
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the higher the number of years of factory eaployment, the greater 
likelihood that a nan would display more modem attitudes, values > and 
modes of action. It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that the same » 
association between the constellation of beliefs, values and behaviors 
identified with modernity and other kinds of experience may be demon- - 
strable with further inquiry. That individual modernity may also be 
considered a variable inteir/ening between past work experience and 
subsequent occupatiwial behavior is suggested by the observation by 
Inkeles and Smith that factory workers who rated highest in individual 
modernity were most likely to leave the factory in ordar to start 
small business firms of their own. Ig/ Whether othe kinds of work ex- 
perience — outside of factories — affects individual modernity and then^ 
via modernity, affects other aspects of the present work situation 
remains a research problem yet to be explored. 



ProT)osltions and Methods 

¥ith these considerations in mind about the effects of nonformal 
educational participation and past work experience on present occupa- 
tional functioning, the data available for the present study and the 
propositions allowed by these data will now be presented. Specifically, 

the major concern of the study, as described above, is to determine 

how the factors of formal educational attalnmentjf work experience, and 
/nonformal educational participation, as mediated by the social psycho- 
/ long leal variable of Individual modernity and the behavioral variable of 
^ business practice adoption, contribute to one aspect of the present 
\ work situation subsumed by the term occupaticaial achievement. These 
' vsa^l^bles and the proposed pattern of relationships between them are 
depicted In the "path diagram" of the model in Figure 1. By using 
conventional techniques of path analysis X§J f "the Interdependence between 
both antecedent and subsequent variables, as well as their direct and 
indirect influences upon occupetional achievement, will be examined. 

Figure 1. The Model of Occupational Achievement 
of Mexican American Businessmen 




° Occupational Achievement (OGAGH) 
X2 «=» Business Practice Adoptiai (BUSPHAG) 
X3 - Individual Modernity (INDIYMOD) 
XiJ « Nonformal Educational Participation (NONFORMAL) 
Xc « Work Experience (WORKSX) 
x| o Formal Ekiucational Attainment (FOmLSD) 
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At thla point, however, the rationale for application of the 
study to Mexican Amecrican small businessmen should be giveu. To maxloaize 
the predicted influence of both work experience and nonformal educational 
participation on occupational achievement, it was decided to collect 
data front an occupational category in ;diich occupational achievement 
rested on the individual's abilities rather than mere possession of 
certain formal educational sohoolirig credentials. Thus^ to allow for 
optimum expression of the effects of both work experience and nonformal 
educational pairticipatiosri, vis-k-vis formal educati<mal attainment on 
occupatiwial achievement, the researcher .selected the occupational group 
of small businessmen. Further delimitation of the study group to Mexi- 
can American small businessmen in Chicago was made on the basis of both 
theoretical and other considerations. Because of the theoretical impli- 
cations of the possible application of findings regarding the Indepen- 
dent influence of work experience and nonformal educational partici- 
pation on occupational achievement of adults with low formal educational 
attainmentf the close proximity of the largest urban concentration of 
Mexican Americans In any U.S. city outside of California and Texas, 
and their own generally lower levels of formal educational attainment^ 
the investigator decided to draw the sample from the population of 
Mexican Americsui small scale business proprietors in three of the four 
most populous Mexican American enclaves in Chicago. With specific 
reference to Mexican American small businessmen, then, the variables, 
in the order of their of their appearance in the model, and their opera- 
tionalization, are as follows t 

The Primary Dependent Variable 

Occupational Achievement- The average net earnings respondents 
recall having reported to the Internal Revenue Service for their business 
in the years 1972, 1973» and 197^. Although this measure is subject 
to error due to either real or feigned loss of recall, a check of the 
test-retest reliability among pilot study respondents demonstrated the 
tendency to repeat either the same or adjacent incoiae intervals by 8^+ 
percent of those re-interviewedo 

The Intervening Variables 

Business Practice Adoption^ The degree to tdiich businessmen incor- 
porate into their administrative behavior certain practices considered 
by business experts to be associated with efficient business enterprisse 
The Business Practice Adoption Index was derived by the investigator 
from a list of 28 specific business practices identified by researchers 
of small business firms as being related to both survivability and 
profitability of the business operation. Xl/ index was validated 

by employees of the Chicago office of the Small Business Administration 
and a Chicago area university professor of business whose specialization 
wls the conducting of seminars for current small business owners and 
managers. A check of the reliability coefficient of equivalence yielded 
a Cronbach Alpha standardized reliability coefficient of .85e 

Individual Modemity- The average standard score on the short version (CXl-12) 
of the Overall Modeimity Scale (OM-519) devised by Inkeles and Smith 18/ 
to measure the "set of personal qualities which reliably cohere as a 
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syndrome and ^Ich identify a type of man ^o may validly be described 
as fitting a reasonable theoretical conception of the modem man," 19/ 
The items in this scale represent those that were "found most effective 
in measuring modernity in six countries," 20/ The Keuder-Richardson 
reliability of the scale was #62, 21/ 

Adult Learning Attributes 

Nonformal Educational ParticiTOtion -The sum of the frequencies with 
which the respondent reports having participated iri job-related ncaif ormal 
educational activities since becoming the owner of his currently owned 
business. This scale was based on the Gopeland Job-'Related Learning 
Activities Scale, with adaptations^ to apply to the occupational category 
of Mexican American small scale businessmen. The validity of this scale was 
checked via a panel of adult educators with experience with Spanish- 
speaking learners in Chicago, A check of the reliability coefficient 
of equivalence for the 19 items comprising the Nonformal Educational 
Participation Index yielded a Keuder^-Richardson reliability of ,95» 

Work ExT)erience- The ratio of time spent in supervisory occupational 
positions held to total time spent in all occupational positions. An 
earlier version of this index consisted of supervisory experience, 
business ownership, and experience in the line of the bxisiness currently 
owned, but was found to exhibit a low correlation with other variables 
in the model, largely due to the independent effects of each corapon * i 
neutiralizing the effects of the others. The two components with the 
weakest independent effects were dropped trm the index and the remaining 
component, supervisory experience^ was selected to constitute work 
experience© 
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Pre-EmT)loyment Condition 



Formal Educational Attainment -The number of school years an indi- 
vidual completes in typically age-graded hierarchical institutions of 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. 

The variable of formal educational attainment measures one of the 
more important preconditions for employment. Mediating the influence of 
this variable and individual modernity and business practice adoption 
are the two adult learning attributes of work experience and nonformal 
educational participation. 

It is expected that formal educational attainment will be posi- 
tively related to certain kinds of experience in employment. Because of 
the demonstrated association between number of years of schooling com- 
pleted and subsequent occupational status attainment, respondents with 
higher levels of formal educational attainment, more than respondents with 
lower formal educational attainment will have a greater likelihood of 
occupying supervisory positions in employment. 

Support for the proposition ttiat formal educational attainment is 
positively associated with nonfor^l educational participation has been 
provided by numerous researcher sy^f adult education participation studies, 22/ 
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Briefly, the rationale for this proposed relationship is that literacy 
and cyomputatlonal skills acquired by schooling experiences early in 
life/ facilitate a greater avarsness and a acre positive valiaation of a 
w3jd^ range of learning opportunities in adulthood ~ frm informal con- 
vor^^ations with more experisnced businessmen and business magazine reading 
to c curse- takings 

Work experience, in turn^ is expected to exert a positive Influence 
wpon nonfonaal educational participation. Job responsibilities, which 
ihclude supecrvision and decision-making, are expected to prcraote the further 
cjtavelopment of skills acquired in the course of schooling, fostering the 
awareness and motivations for involvement with nonf oriml educational 
activities o 

Formal educational attainment and the adult learning . tributes of 
work experience and nonf crmal educational participation should affect the 
social psychological and behavioral functioning of the Mexican American 
in several ways. With respect to formal educational attainment's 
influence on indivldi^al modernity, Inkeles and Smith observed, "In 
large-scale ccsaplex societies no attribute of the person predicts his 
attitudes, values, and behavlcar more consistently or acre powerfully 
than the amount of schooling he has received," 2^/ This was found to 
true particularly of the social psychological syndrrae of individual 
modernity, for which half of the varaiance could be attributed to 
education. 2^/ 

Although Inkeles and Smith did not include in their study an 
investigatlc^ of nonformal educational participation, it is likely that 
this variable will pi^edict individual modernity because the scale 
utilized in this study to measure individual modernity consists of, in 
part, of such factors as information-seeking and new experience behaviors o 
Applying the Inkeles* description of the factory to the business work 
setting, a high scare on the Work Experience Index should also b6 pre- 
dictive of high Individual Modernity. 

According to the model, both formal educational attainment and 
work experience should each exert an indirect influence on both indi- 
vidual modernity amd business practice adoption via nonfonaal education 
and, in the case of business practice adoption, via individual modernity. 
Because of the added influence of the mediating variables, it is ex- 
pected that the indirect paths of both formal educational attainment 
and work experience will exceed their direct paths in their predlctlvenesso 

It follows from the reasoning in the discussion above that formal 
educational attainment and the adult learning attribute variables ^ 
should also have a positive direct effect on business ixractlce adoption. 
Businessmen more active in learning activities related to the conduct 
of their business are expepted to be dlspropcrtionatety represented 
among the more innovative business practice adopters. Respondents vho 
report greater frequency of supervisory work experience prior to their 
current business ownership are posited to have gained awareness, moti- 
vations, and modes of activity favorable to adoption of business practices. 
It is likely that formal educational attainment will be exceeded in the 
variance it can explain in business practice adoption by the more tem- 
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porally ianaedlate adult learning variables of work experience and nonfor- 
ml educational participation. 

Occupational achievement of Mexican' American buainessiaen should be, 
correlated with not only the Immediate independent variables of indlvi- 
dml HOdernity and business practice adoption, but eJ-so with the adult 
learning attributes of work experience and nonfonaal educational par- 
ticipation and, to a lesser extent, with formal educational attainment • 
Businessaen with higher scores on each of these antecedent variables, 
more than those with lower scares, will be better schooled, more familiar 
with supervisory work roles, better informed, and more efficient in the 
management of the3r enterprise. These measures may be characterized as 
"inputs" which, when ccnabined, produce an"output" condition favorable 
to higher levels of net business income, the measure in this study equivalent 
to occupational achievement. 

The research ireported here was conducted in the three most populous 
Mexican American population enclaves in Chicago^ All three areas have 
in common an increasing Mexican American population attracted by the low 
rents of mainly substandard amd deteriorating housing, a shrinking minority 
of eastern or southern European immigrants who formerly had settled in 
the area, close proximity to railroad lines and industrial plants, and 
the threat of encroachment from at least one or more sides* by a growing 
Black popTilation. 25/ 

Data for the study were collected via a structured interview form 
designed to obtain measures of (l) personal and family background, ' 
(2) occupational history, (3) formal/ educational history, (k) partici- 
pation in ncmformal educational activities, (5) individual modernity, 
(6) extent of adoption of business practices and (7) business financial 
data. In recognition of the need during the first contact to increase 
the legitimacy of the investigator as wjbU as to reduce the possible dissonance 
caused by the prospect of being interviewed by a gringo, the investigator 
showed each respondent a letter of introducti<Mi >rtiich was signed by the 
editor of the largest Spanish language newspaper in the Midwest. Inter- 
views, conducted mostly in Speuilsh by the investigator, usually lasted be- 
tween one-and <me-half and two hours each. 

In dealing with the model«> two of the variables form interval scales 
consistent with Laborvitz's assumptions* 26/ Accordingly, conventional 
regression analysis will be the primary statistical 'method. Rather than 
merely determining the multivariate findings to "maximize aggregate 
power," 21/ the main purpose of the path analysis is to assess the worth 
of the model which links pre-employment condlticm, adult learning attri- 
butes, social psychological and behavioral mediating variables and occupa- 
tional achievement. A modified Slmon-Blalock strategy allowed the investi- 
gator to assess the accuracy of the model by breaking-down (decomposing) 
the zero-order relationships between the variables into their direct and 
indirect causal effects and into their noncausal effects (joint assTOla- 
tlons). 28/ 
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Resalts 

Table 1 presents the zero-order correlaticm matrix for all variables 
In the study. Althou^ not able to discriminate Independent effects of 
single variables, the zero-orfiLer correlations demonstrate some interesting 
associations. Of the^/fifteen asspclatlons in the table, the only tvo which 
failed to reach the .05 level of statistical significance were between work 
experience and each of the variables , formal educational attainment and 
nonformal educational participation^ The strongest association was noted 
for business practice adoption and occupational achlevem€»nt. Nonformal 
educational participation showed a strong association with fcanaal educational 
attainment, individual noiemlty, and business practice adoption. Moderate 
correlations were obtained for the association between nonformal educational 
participation and occupational achievement and work experienceo 



Table io Gorr elation flatrlx, Means, and Standard 
Deviatlcns of Variables in the Model 
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Table 2 provides the regression estimates (in standard foxB) of the 
effect l^aaeters that show dependencies between the pre- employment con- 
dition of formal educational attainment and the learning activities of 
work experience and nonfcnrmal educational participation. 

Table 2 shows that while formal educational attainment of Mexican 
American buslnessm-^n in the sa,mple positively and directly influences the 
extent of their nonforaal educational participation^^ it appears not to 
have a significant direct effect cm work experienceo Persons who attended 
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more years of school tended to exhibit greater proollvity to continue 
learning activities perceived to be related to their work as small business 
proprietors. Although a tendency appeiars In the data suggesting that formal 
educational attalnaent al^o contributes positively to certain kinds of 
work experience Instruaental to subsequent business manageaent, the relation- 
ship approached but did not reach statistical significance, A siailar 
phenomencn of the relationship approaching without reaching statistical 
significance was observed for work experience and nonf.ormal educational 
participation. The failure of occupational experience gained prior to 
current business ownership to either respond to formal educational attainment 
or to Influence nonfcxrmal educational participation may be due either to / 
a real lack of a causal relationship between these variables or to flaws 
of aeasureaento 

Table 2o; Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients from 
^ Regression of Fre-eraployment Condition and-lieamlng 
Attributes on Work Experience and Nonf ormal Education 
Participation 



Independent 




Dependent Variables 
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WORKEX 
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• • • • 


.240 
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For the next stage of the analysis, Individual modernity and business 
practice adoption were regressed on formal educational attainment 5 work 
experience and nonformal educational partlcipatlcsi. Table 3 presents the 
standardized partial regression coefficients which Indicate the relative 
effects of all antecedent variables proposed to have a direct effect on 
individual modernity and business practice adoption. 

The most powerful effects on both individual modernity and business 
practice adoption, as demonstrated in Table 3i originated witl\ nonformal 
educational participation. More active learning behaviors tend to contribute 
to knowledge, opinions, and action modes identified With the characteristic 
of individual modernity. The more active participants of nonformal 
education also tended to utilize a greater number of specific business pro- 
cedures generally associated with effective business managemento 

As anticipatedfl Table 3 shows that higher f araal educational attainment 
exerted a positive and statistically significant impact on Individual 
sodemlty. Contrary to what was anticipated, however, formal educational 
attainment revealed a slight Inverse direct effect on business practice 
adoption. A possible explanation for this finding may be that for some 
less formally educated businessmen, over*adoptlon provided a means whereby 
they could cOTpensate for their lack of schooling. 
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Table 3. Standardized Partial .Regression Coefficients from Regres*- 
slon of Pre-Smployraent Condition and Learning Attril^te 
Variables on the Social Psychological and Behaviorall 
intervening Variables in the Model. 



, , . Dependent Variables 

Independent ^ 



Variables Individual Business Practice 

Modernity Adoption 



FORMALED o300 -.118 

TORKEX .C^8 olll 

NONPORMAL \.323 _ . ^. - '^^^ 

INDIVMOD 0... .203 



Coefficient of 

Determination o 329 » 522 



Although work experience showed a slight tendency to positively influence 
individual modernity, the relation was not statisticaly significant. Work 
experience evidenced no influence on business practice adoption. Respondents 
with higher levels of occupational experience in supervisory roles demonstrated 
no more modernity than indlvidaals with less work experience. 

JIow that the effect pajMeter's have been computed for the variables 
antecedent in the model to the main dependent variable, occupational 
achievement, the following (Question may be addressed 8 What are the effects 
of each independent ^variable — pre-employment condition, learning attri- 
butes, and the social psychological and behavioral intervening variables — * 
on levels of occupational achievement? Firsts the relative effects of all 
variables proposed to have a direct influence on achievement will be studied. 
Table ^ presents the standardized partial regression coefficients for the 
equations 

Xl=^P12X2 P13X3 + Pi/^X/^ + P15X5 t Pl6^6 Pir^ 

where Xi is mean net income reported for the yeaafs^l972, 1973p and 197^0 
X2 is business practice adoption^ is individual modernity, X4 is nonforml 
educational participatimi, is work experience^ X^ \s formal educational 
attainments suid X^^ is the residual term. 

With one exception, the regression coefficients listed in Table ^ 
failed to support the predictions of the researcher o Only the intervening 
behavioral variable of business practice adoption demonstrated a statiscally 
significant influence on occupational achievement o • In fact, the relationship 
has the highest level of significance of any in the study. Although it 
reached a level of minimal statistical significance, <;he direction of 
occupational achievement's response to the direct influence of ncMiformal 
educational participation w^s not anticipatedj the negative regression 
coefficient (^^ -.2?) seems to indicate that more active participation in 
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learning activities relS.'fced.to buE^inesa matters leads to lower occv^ticml 
achievement vhen measured in t^rms of net income , This finding appears^ 
inconsistent with the earlier finding that nonforaal ^educational participation 
Tms significantly related to business practice adoption which, in tump 
produced higher occupational achievement. The possibility that this 
inconsistent finding presages a very high indirect effect on achievement 
will be further explored at the second stage of the anlysis. 



Table Standardized Partial Regression Coefficients for Variables 
Expected to Affect Occupational Achievement Directly 



Indapendent 
VEoriables 


Occupational Achievement 


BUSPRAC 


.707 


INDIVMOD 


.088 


NONFORMAL 


".279 


HOHKEX 


.I0i<. 


FORMALED 


.096 


Coefficient of 
Deteniiination 


,660 



Now that the direct paths have been examined for all possible direct 
causal effects beti#een aH pairs— of variables- in the iiodel, what— of the 
indirect paths? Do the variables exert Influence via indirect paths at a 
statistically significant level as posited by the model? As a final stsp 
in the analysis the task reiuains to decompose the pertinent carre3-ations 
into direct und indirect causal effects and noncausal joint associations 
(non-5causal effects). Utilisation of the full model will allow assessment 
of all causal paths p fMilitating a more complete understanding of the ways 
in which the independent variables affect not only the main dependent 
variable of occupational achievement but a^lso each othero 

In Table 5, the correlation between each independent variable and 
the respondent's level of occupational achievement is equal to. the sum 
of both causal effects (sub-divided into both direct and indirect effects) 
and joint associations. Indirect effects kre equivalent to "the product 
of the regression coefficients along each causal transverse tracing forward 
only, "22/ Spurious or err cor effects are subsumed under the heading of 
joint associations. 

Table 5 presents the direct and Indirect effects and joint association 
computed in terms of the full model. This table reveals the strong Ijodlrect 
Influence of ncnformal educationi^.! jsxticipation on occupational achievement* 
Vhile attention only to the direct effects would lead to the conclusion that 
there was a AQgative causal relaticsiship between nonformal educational 
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participation and occuia.tlonal achievement ^ examination of the indirect 
effects leads one to the opposite conclusion. The indirect effects of non- 
formal educational participation were themselves analyzed and the single 
most important source of variance among the indirect' paths ms the intervening 
behavioral variable of business practice adoption. In other words s by 
influencing business practiqfe adoption, nonformal educational participation 
exhibited a strcaig Influence on occupational achievement. 

Table 5o Decomposition of Zero-Order Correlations between Inde- 
pendent Variables and Occupational Achievement Levels 



Occupational Achievement 



Variables Total Direct Indirect Joint 

Effect Effect Effect Assoc, 

BUSPPAG 0630 ,707 none -oO?? 

INDIVMOD ,,363 0 088 .1^ ,1 31 

NONFORI^L o35r *--279 -510 .120 

HORKEX ,299 olOk ,13^ ,061 

FORMALSD ,265 0O96 -c062 . 231 



The other Independent variables^ however, had virtiially no net effect 
upon occupational achievement levels. Through the other intervening variable 
of business practice adoption, individual modernity expressed a negligible 
indirect effect on occupational achievement. Note that tha negligible 
negative indirect effect of f orml educational attainment on occupational ' 
achievement neutralized most of the direct effects making for a large 
joint association. 

In the next talbe^ the correlations between the first three interveining 
variables and their antecedent variables are decomposed. Of the five indirect 
effects examined in Table 65 only the indirect effects of fonaal educational 
. attainment on business practice adoption reached statistical significance o 
To determine the source of Most of the Indirect influence, the indirect 
path ma decomposedo Analysis of this indirect effect permitted indentifl« 
cation of the. source of most of the effect as nonformal educational partici- 
pation. This finding suggests one important role of nonformal educational 
partlclpatlmi as a possible link bettreen fonaal educational attainment and 
subsequent occupational behavior. Nonformal educational participation may 
serve as a channel >riiereby skills learned in childhood may persist sucid be 
sharpened through their us© in connection with learning in adulthood^ 

In Table 7p the analysis is advanced to delineate the different kinds 
of effects expressed among the variables which represent, respectively^ 
the initial pre-employment condition and learning attributes. 
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The one indirect effect noted in Table 7, between formal educational 
attainment and nonformal educationalparticipation, was virtually nonsignifi- 
cant. Failure of work experience to serve as a significant intervening 
variable for formal educational attainment's influence on nonformal edu- 
cational participation may be due to measurement error as much as a real 
absence of a significant relation with the other variables in the model « 

In brief, decomposition of the p^tlnerit zero-order correlations 
demonstrated that the only indirect paths which reached statistical signifi- 
cance were thpge observed between formal educational attainemtn and business 
practice adoption via nonformal educational participation; and between non- 
formal educational participation and occupational achievement, via business 
practice adoption. The coefficients of determination show that approximately 
66 percent of the variance in occupational achievement was accounted for by 
the model* 

Conclusions 

Although the standardised beta coefficients auad the coefficients of 
determination for the hypothesized paths of Influence among the variables 
revealed a marked lack of predlctiveness of many aspects of the model, the 
study was able to provide evidence of the significance of nonformal educa- 
tional participation to business practice adoption and, via that latter 
mediating variable, to occupational achievement. In fact, nonformal edu- 
cational participation proved to be a more influential variable than formal 
educational attainment in predicting both business practice adoption and 
occupational achievement. While formal educational attainment demonstrated 
a significant influence on nonformal educational participation and, via 
that latter variable, on business practice adoption, neither work experience 
nor individual modernity affected occupational achievement, either directly 
or Indirectly. Both ncxiformal educational jarticipation, indirectly, and 
business practice adoption, directly, manifested significant posi-tive 
effects on occupational achievement. 

Three findings of the study are particularly noteworthy. ^ First, 
Mexican American small businessmen in Chicago ^o are more active partici- 
pants in nonformal educational activities tend also to be among those who 
Implement more up-to-diate and effective business practices in. the operation 
of their enterprises. No doubt their participation in such learning activities 
brings greater awareness of examples and benefits of such practices. Their 
greater awareness also facilitates the development of role models of more 
successful businessmen vteose behavior they can emulate for the improvement 
of their own small firms. This finding supports the view that participation 
in nonformal educational adtivities in adulthood can positively alter the 
level of occupational performance. 

Second, occupational achievement, .which in this study was measured 
in terms of mean net business income for a three yeaj period, does not 
appear either directly or indirectly to depend, at least among Mexican 
Americana in Chicago, on the number of years the proprietors attended 
formal schooling in childhood. The evidence suggests that formal educational 
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attainment tends to lose its lapact — at least In the area of occupational 
achievement — as other factors associated with adult life grow into promin- 
ence. Although this finding was contrary to the expectation inplicit in the 
model, it is not without corroboration in research conducted among other 
ethnic and occupational groups,, 

Third, the variable of work experience functioned less according to 
the expectations implicit in the model than any other variable. It failed 
to reach statistical significance in its predictiveness of the other four 
consequent variables. As was mentioned above, the absence of a statistically 
significant relationship may be either a inflection of flaws in measurement 
or, perhaps more basically, the inadequacy^ of the ratio of supervisory 
employment experience to toal employment experience as a measure of work 
experience. Additional research is needed to specify those aspects of 
occupational experience ^ich can be shown to contribute to the behavioral 
dispositito to become engaged in nonfctrmal educational activities. 



Several comments should be made with respect to the study's theoretical 
significance^ In this study two, functional roles of nonformal educational 
partlcipatiai\were identified. First, as a "bridge," nonformal educational 
partlcipaticm linked the effects of formal educaticnal attainment with that 
aspect of occupational behavior called business practice adoption. Knowledge^ 
skills, and attitudes learned in the context of formal schooling during 
childhood and youth were perpetviated and strengthened by participation in 
learning activities during adulthood. Second, as a substitute f cr formal 
schooling, nonformal educational jartlcipation contributed a statistically 
significant direct and indirect influence on occupational functioning inde« 
pendent of formal educational attainment. It appeal^ that vhen basic 
learning skills are mastered in the course of a minimum of formal schoolingp 
participation in nonformal educational activities in adulthood may facilitate 
additional functional development. In other wordfi, for adults of low fctnaal 
educational attainment, nonformal educational participation serves as a 
substitute function by facilitating acquisition of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes which might have been acquired in the cor;.text of formal schooling. 
It would be Interesting to assess the relation between nonformal educaticnal 
participaticn and occupational achievement across a wide range of occupatlonsp 
including those in which educational credentials constitute major criteria 
for recruitment and promotion. 

The present study represents an addition to a growing body of research 
of the wide spectanam of learning activities of adults not already identified 
as respondents by virtue of their ^aff illation with institutionally-spOTsored 
adult education programs. The Gopaland Job-Related Learning Activities 
Scale, as adapted to the particular circumstances of Mexican American small- 
businessmen served as a suitable instrument in this study for two reasons J 

(1) it tapped a wide range of laming activities related to business, and 

(2) its brevity facilitated Inclusion of questims related to other research 
concerns during the same Interview. Some consideration had been given to the 
In-depth interview schedule devised by Tough to analyze "learning project" 
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of adults, but to have utilized this instrument would have meant an unusually 
large expenditure of precious interview time and the resulting exclusion froa 
the study of other variables of interest to the investigator. It may be 
concluded that the Tou^ instrument is ideal vhen the sole focus of investiga- 
tion is adult learning patterns. When the research foci are the relations 
between participation in nonformal activities and other social, psycholo- 
gical, and behavioral attributes, a shorter and fixed-alternative approach 
is superior. For collection of data about learning activities related to 
a particular occupationi, the Copeland Job-Related Learning Activities Scale 
is recGDimendedo 

It should be pointed out that perhaps because of the measurement flans 
in the variable of work experience, as defined in this study, a real test of 
the influence of the wcork setting on either nwiformal educational participation 
or individual modernity was not made. Two basic questions remain: Do 
certain job activities, by their very nature, contribute to the formation 
of knowledge, skills, and behavioral dispositions favorable to nonf orma.1 
educational participatiai? Do other work settings, besides the factory 
in developing countries, contribute to the social-psychological attributes 
generally referred to as individual modernity? Both of these questions ; 
need to be addressed by future research. * 



Possible Policy Implications 

Finally, a comment about some of the implications of the study of 
Mexican American axaall businessmen for adult education policy. These ' 
explanatory remarks must be considered as tentative due to the modesty of 
the statistically significant coefficients and the lack of support for many 
of the originally posited relationships in the model. Nevertheless, if the 
findings reported in this study are sustained by further research, some concrete 
recommendations for education policies which would facilitate occupational 
achievement of Mexican American small businessmen appear to be justifiedo 

First, to increase the occupational achievement of Mexican American 
businessmen, opportunities for them to learn more about their occupation 
should be promoted. Such opportunities should include, but not be limited 
to courses, seminars, workshops, inforiMitive reading materials, and consulta- 
tion services — in both English and Sjetnish. 

Second, participation In nonformal educational activities should not 
b© restricted to those who have attained any particular level of formal 
schooling. On the contrary, they should be pprovided so as to stimulate 
involvement of pe^tsons who span the entire range of forml educaticational 
attainment. 

Third, nonformal educational activities should^ stress methods and benefits 
of adoption of certain business practices which reflect an efficient business 
operation, irrespective of the line or scale of the businesses involved. 
By linking instruction to adoption of essential business practices, the 
profitability of the learners* firms would be enhanced and powerfully pos- 
itive inducements to continue learning and making subsequent improvements 
in the business would continueo 
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